A.   GLUTTON  BROCK

they wished to, and that on occasion Glutton
Brock was carried to undue lengths. His in-
tellectual objection to what he regarded as
romantic falsity led him to describe Keat's
Odes as " student work/' and he apparently pre-
ferred the verses written to Fanny Brawne. He
showed often a naturally exquisite response to the
sensual elements in art, but at times he was
saying " Get thee behind me, Satan/' to this
response.

In his daily work as a reviewer of paintings he
tempered his conscientiousness with generosity to
the young, keeping an open mind, praising where
he could, and conveying condemnation in the
kindliest possible way. He was always at the
service of any movement which aimed at raising
the standard of the public arts. It was part of his
endeavour to be a good Christian and a good
citizen. In his Thoughts on the War, which had
a wide influence, he was conspicuously both.
There may, by some accident, be a reader of these
lines who is unacquainted with Glutton Brock's
books. If so, I would recommend him to procure,
as a start, The Ultimate Belief and William
Morris. The last is a study of a character very
sympathetic to Glutton Brock, and is one of the
best short literary biographies in the language.
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